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Tue general opinion in insurance circles is that the new compact 
will go into effect early in October under very favorable auspices. 
At the present time 145 out of 155 companies have signed the 
compact, and no company has refused to append its signature to the 
agreement. ‘The other signatures needed to put the compact 
into operation will probably be secured during the next few days. 
Underwriters prominently identified with the movement say that 
the compact will probably go into effect about the roth or 
1sth of October. In the meantime the services of some able and 
energetic fire underwriter, probably from one of the New York 
offices, must be secured to fill the important position of manager 
of the compact. 





Ir will be remembered that when the Sun Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of London came to this country to do business, some ques- 
tion was raised as to its providing a statement of its financial 
standing, as, it was claimed, was required by the laws of the several 
States. The Sun is one of those companies that is not required to 
make statements at home, and has never done so. While it is 
believed to be one of the wealthiest insurance corporations in 
Europe, it has carefully abstained from giving publicity to its finan- 
cial status. When it applied for admission to New York it offered 
the customary deposit for the protection of the policyholders in this 
country, but this was not deemed sufficient and the home office 
statement was demanded. While this was not given in full, a 
statement to the effect that the company possessed assets equal to 
aspecified amount was presented to Superintendent McCall and 
by him deemed satisfactory. Upon the certificate issued by him 
the company gained admission into various other States. The new 
Commissioner of California, however, recently notified the managers 
of the Sun that it would be necesssry for them to file a detailed 
home office statement in addition to the statement of the United 
States branch. A former Commissioner had issued a certificate to 
the company which will not expire until next May, and the Attor- 
ney-General has decided that the present Commissioner cannot 
tevoke the certificate given by his predecessor. And thus the 
matter stands at present. The Sun expects to continue doing 
business in California, and should a renewal of its certificate of 
authority be refused, it will doubtless carry the matter into the 
courts for the purpose of obtaining a judicial interpretation of the 
law. Several of the States have passed laws prohibiting foreign 
Companies from including in their statement of assets any sums not 
actually held in the United States and available for the payment of 
American policyholders. It is claimed to be a mere technicality 
of the California law which permits the Insurance Commissioner to 
demand a home office statement. All that seems to be required 
for the protection of insurers in this country is an exhibit of the 





funds available to them, without having to cross the ocean to reach 
them. We presume that the matter will be satisfactorily adjusted 
without any serious difficulty arising between the managers of the 
Sun and the officers of the State of California. 





THE report which P. B. Armstrong, secretary of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, presents to his stockholders, showing the busi- 
ness of that company for the four years past, is a lengthy document, 
and goes into the subject of the application of the mutual principle 
as adopted by his company to all classes of commercial risks. It 
must be conceded that he makes a remarkably good showing, and one 
which can be studied with much profit by all underwriters. The 
motto of this company has been from the first “ selection, inspec- 
tion, protection.” These are its watchwords, and the foundation 
upon which it builds and anticipates success. In this respect it has 
simply adopted the most modern principles of fire insurance and ap- 
plied them to a general business. It takes no risk without inspection, 
and, before writing, insists upon proper safeguards being adopted 
for both fire prevention and fire protection. The progress made in 
its inspection department is shown by the statement that, during 
the first year, inspections were made of 1152 risks, while during 
the fourth year 7402 risks were inspected, the cost increasing pro- 
portionally to the number of risks, from $2352 in tle first year to 
$27,133 in the fourth year, the latter having been made at an aver 
age cost of $3.66 for each inspection. The growth of the company 
is indicated in the increase of assets from $317,988 to $1,007,685, 
and in policies issued from 848 in 1883 to 3133 in 1886, the amount 
of risks in force having increased in the same time from $8,236,452 
to $43,406,070 in 1886, and the premium receipts having been 
$98,266 in 1883 and $563,277 in 1886. A table is given in the 
report comparing the expenses of the Mutual to fifty-nine other 
New York State companies. This table shows that the ratio of ex- 
penses of management and losses incurred to the premium receipts 
was 45.03, while in the other companies it ranged from 78 to 129 
per cent. This exhibit of the Mutual is certainly a most excellent 
one, and is calculated to demoralize the theorists who have so per- 
sistently asserted that the mutual principle in fire insurance was not 
applicable to general commercial risks. 





WuEN the Anglo-Nevada Fire Insurance Company of California 
was organized a few months ago with a capital of $2,000,000, it 
was supposed, and indeed announced, that it would immediately 
enter upon a general agency business, and its advent upon the 
Atlantic seaboard was eagerly looked for. The fact that it has not 
yet commenced business here has been commented upon quite 
frequently, and some adverse criticism indulged in. The fact is 
that under the laws of the State of California the company is 
required to have all its capital paid up within a year from the date 
of its organization. When the stock was offered in the market it 
was eagerly taken up by large capitalists, who at once paid up 
$500,000. With this the company began business, gradually feel- 
ing its way into other States, and extending its operations as 
circumstances seemed to warrant. A call for a second installment 
upon the stock brought in another $500,000, and by the end of 
the year the full amount will be paid up in compliance with the 
State law. The laws of some of the Eastern States, however, 
require that before a company shall commence to do business 
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within their borders its entire subscribed capital shall be paid in in 
cash, This has prevented the Anglo-Nevada coming into New 
York, Pennsylvania and some of the other States, although it is 
doing business in several States east of the Rocky Mountains. It 
has also appointed agents for some of the States where it is not 
yet admitted, and these have been perfecting the preliminary 
arrangements for doing business for the company. Mills & Ford 
of this city have been named as the agents for New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and as soon as the balance of the capital 
is paid in will appoint their local agents and commence business, 
complying with the laws of the several States within their jurisdic- 
tion. The company has not been anxious to extend its operations 
too rapidly, preferring to systematize its business thoroughly as it 
went along. Its experience thus far has shown that it is welcome 
in every field wherever it has made its appearance, and the same 
will unquestionably be the case when it begins business in the 
Eastern States. 





THE signing of the new compact has been so nearly completed 
that it may be regarded as an accomplished fact, with the prob- 
ability of its being enforced at a very early day. About 145 com- 
panies out of 155 have attached their signatures to the new agree- 
ment, and those that are lacking will be appended when the proper 
persons can be reached to give the required signatures. Among 
the companies generally, this new agreement is regardcd as the 
most feasible and practicable one that has been presented to the 
underwriting fraternity in many years, and one that can be lived 
up to and enforced by all companies without any particular sacri- 
fice upon the part of any. The majority of the better class of 
brokers also approve of the compact, and will lend their best 
endeavors to support it. A few, however, are dissatisfied, claiming 
that the rate of commission to brokers should have been fixed at 
fifteen per cent if it was to be made an all-around rate. These 
dissatisfied ones constitute only a small minority of the legitimate 
brokers, but they make'as much noise as though they were largely 
in the majority. It would be wiser for these to give the new com- 
pact a fair legitimate trial before condemning it. It is not by any 
means going to work the hardship they anticipate, and they are 
crying out in advance of being injured. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the business now handled by the brokers in New York 
does not pay ten per cent net to the brokers by a considerable. 
While they have been getting anywhere from fifteen to thirty-five 
per cent, they have had to give away such a large percentage of 
their commissions to the insured that ten per cent on the average 
of business would be a large estimate for the amount actually 
realized by the brokers. The large mercantile, storage and indus- 
tral risks in the Metropolitan district, each of which pays a large 
premium, have been handled for some time by the brokers at rates 
ranging from two and one-half to five per cent, and if they can 
afford to do special lines at that price, ten per cent ought to com- 
pensate them for their general business. It may be true, as some 
claim, that ten per cent is not enough for the small premium risks 
in the upper part of the city or in the suburbs, but the brokers who 
handle those risks also handle large premium risks and can afford 
to average up their business on a basis of ten per cent commission. 
If there are any who devote themselves exclusively to the small 
risks, they will doubtless have to enlarge their sphere of operations 
in order to bring up their compensation under the new rates to an 
amount that they are habituated to. But it would not harm the busi- 
mess of the companies nor the better class of ‘brokers if a large 











number of these small line brokers were compelled to retire from 
the field. The business they control would then come directly to 
the companies or fall into the hands of those brokers whose busi. 
ness is so diversified that they can afford to do it at the price the 
companies can afford to pay. But one thing is certain, and that js 
that the new compact is going into force. The companies are 
determined to give it a fair trial, and those brokers who do not 
like it had better stand from under, for if they attempt to get in 
the way of the reform engine, or to obstruct its passage, they are 
liable to come to grief in such manner as to disable them per. 
manently in the prosecution of the brokerage business, 





Tue Mutual Fire Insurance Company is one of the members of 
the new association recently formed in this city for the enforcement 
of the agreement against rebates to the insured, and limiting the 
rates of commissions to be paid to brokers. The compact ex. 
pressly provides that the insured shall get no rebate in any form, 
either directly or indirectly, but the Mutual is in the habit of de. 
claring a dividend to policyholders on the 1st of July of each year 
on policies which have terminated prior to that date, which divi- 
dends are payable in scrip. This scrip is redeemable at the pleasure 
of the board of trustees, and until redeemed bears interest at the 
rate of six per cent per annum. We would like to know why this 
is not a rebate to the insured? The Mutual charges no more than 
the prescribed rates, and does its business substantially the same as 
the stock companies. It can make under the compact no direct 
return to the insured as a means of reducing the rate, but if the 
insured is to get a dividend every year in scrip we fail to see how 
this differs from a rebate. If we remember rightly, the Continental 
made this point against the Southern Mutual some years ago, refus- 
ing to become a member of the Tariff Association, of which the 
Southern Mutual was a member, so long as that company was per- 
mitted to make dividends to policyholders. The Continental then 
held that this was a virtual rebate to the insured, resulting in a cut- 
ting of rates below the schedule established by the Tariff Associa- 
tion. If that was true in the case of the Southern Mutual, we fail 
to see why it is not true in regard to the Mutual of New York. In 
fact, we cannot comprehend how the stock companies can admit 
the mutual companies, or any company that issues participating 
policies, into any association that prohibits rebates to the policy- 
holders “either directly or indirectly.” The difficulty may be 
bridged over temporarily as it has been in formulating the new 
compact, but it is liable to crop out again at almost any time. At 
least, it is more than likely to furnish an excuse.to those who are 
dissatisfied with the new arrangement to withdraw their signatures 
from the compact and again enter the field of competition as free 
lances. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ABROAD. 


T is not too much to claim that the science of life insurance has 
been no less instrumental in developing the laws of the men- 

tal than of the physical action of mankind. It has reduced the 
liability of accident and the prospect of life to tables which are 
fixed aid certain, and the keen rivalries and sleepless vigilance of 
the leading companies have taught them with almost equal certainty 
what sort of action to expect in any given state of circumstances. 
The maxims that stock the speech of life insurance men are not 
mere quotations. They have for them the living force of personal 
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experience. It is for them something more than a trite phrase, for 
example, that there is no enemy of reform more stubborn to over- 
come than routine. 

This is as true of commercial reforms as of any other. No mat- 
ter how much good there is in them, or how great the improve- 
ments they introduce, they rarely fail to draw upon themselves, for 
the time being, denunciation and even abuse from those who are 
wedded to the time-worn methods, and who are at once too unjust 
and too impracticable to fairly estimate a method upon its merits, 
iespective of its authorship or its antiquity. The experience of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States since it 
commenced to extend its operations into Europe (and it was the 
first American life insurance company to plant its standard there) 
has proven no exception to the rule. It is true that during the first 
few years of its operations on the other side of the Atlantic the 
Society was little molested, for its presence was hardly felt. 

But the Equitable had certain peculiar features. It had not only 
enormous resources, but the terms and conditions it offered to the 
public were peculiarly favorable, its dividends were larger than those 
of European life insurance companies, and its methods were based 
upon radical reforms of existing methods in the interest of the pro- 
posed insurer. The natural results followed. The Equitable 
began to attract to itself the general patronage of the public in all 
the European countries in which it had established its business, 
and became, on account of the superior advantages it offered to the 
public, a power to be dreaded by the other life insurance companies. 
For about the last ten years in England and for the last three years 
in Germany and France it has been made the object of a concerted 
and unabating war. 

There are ways and ways of carrying on a war. From a contest 
for supremacy, a trial of strength in which the best should win, the 
Equitable would be the last to shrink. Such a contest would simply 
result in benefit to the public and to the companies best entitled to 
the confidence of the public. Unfortunately it is not this kind of 
war that the European companies have seen fit to wage ; and the 
reason is simple. They wanted substantial charges to injure the 
Equitable, and in default of these were obliged to resort to such 
desperate weapons as misstatement, misquotation and even perver- 
sion of the truth. We are doing no more than our duty to the 
public in pointing out the error, accidental or intentional, which 
lies and must lie at the root of every one of these interested 
charges. 

It little matters that the incontestability of a policy has now 
been adopted by some of the very companies which have hitherto 
made merry over it as an “ American humbug.” The adoption of 
this one reform of the Equitable does not check them for one mo- 
ment in their lusty abuse of such other reforms as the Tontine and 
Semi-Tontine policies, which have also been introduced by the 
Equitable, and it is safe to predict that this abuse will continue 
until the moment when these, too, are adopted by them. 

The latest instance of this abuse is found in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Estimates of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Their Past, Present and Future Value,” which, per- 
haps, merits some passing atténtion, so characteristic a specimen is 
it of all the attacks against the Equitable, for the main point of it 
is, in plain English, simply a misstatement of fact. 

This pamphlet tries to explain the origin and history of the Ton- 
tine and Semi-Tontine policies, and the estimates of the final results 
of dividends on such policies, and in so doing it assumes that, as a 
matter of course, such estimates of future profits which were made 
by the company could not have been based on actual experience 





at the time of introducing ‘the methods. This is a grave assump- 
tion. In point of fact it is perfectly well known to all who are 
familiar with the history of insurance, that these first estimates of 
the Equitable were submitted to the most minute and careful 
scrutiny by the foremost actuaries of the United States, including 
the Hon. William Barnes, who at that time was Superintendent of 
the New York Insurance Department, by Sheppard Homans, and 
by many other of the most distinguished actuaries to be found in 
America, They all declared the estimates to be perfectly correct 
under the then existing rates of interest. At that time, in 1868, 
the legal rate of interest in New York was seven per cent, and no 
one foresaw the marvelous financial prosperity of the United States 
which has enabled its government to pay off its debts with such 
unexampled ease and rapidity. Gradually, however, a reduction 
in the rate of interest took place, until finally the local rate of in- 


*| terest in the State of New York was changed from seven per cent 


to six per cent, and the Equitable was, of course, obliged in conse- 
quence to make changes in the estimates on the basis of the actual 
rate of earnings on investments. 

But it is not alone in the United States that the rate of interest 
has been reduced during the last fifteen or twenty years. The 
same is true all over the world, in Great Britain as well as in 
America. The question for the public is, therefore—which of all 
the life companies has, under these circumstances, conducted its 
business in such a manner as to most benefit its policyholders and 
give them the greatest returns for their money ; and the answer of 
the public is seen in the flood of new business which has been 
written by the Equitable in continually swelling volume. The 
Equitable awaited this answer without anxiety and accepts it with- 
out surprise, for it had preferred to act squarely and honestly, to 
reduce the rate of interest in calculating estimates of profits, and it 
is for this it is blamed, although it nevertheless succeeds in year 
after year giving dividends to its policyholders greater than are 
declared by any other European life insurance company. 

The second point of which the pamphlet treats is the income 
from investments (é. ¢., rent and interest) actually received by the 
Society. The statement is made that the income from investments 
of the Equitable in 1885 amounted to only £601,209. This is but 
an ex parte statement after all. The author of the pamphlet gives 
the next item of gain in valuation of assets of £391,846. Con- 
siderable change was made in the investments during 1885. The 
market value of the stocks and bonds owned by the Society 
December, 1885, was nearly $10,000,000 greater than on Decem- 
ber, 1884. This change in investment, of course, affected tempor- 
arily the interest receipts for the year, but the high character of 
these investments, a detailed statement of which is given in the 
New York Insurance Report, will richly repay in the future this 
temporary reduction. This is fully confirmed by the increased 
value already referred to. 

Let us turn, therefore, to the third point—the expenses of the 
Equitable. As to this, the most absurd declarations have been 
industriously prepared and circulated by competing companies, 
and particularly by those which labor under the complicated dis- 
advantage of having an annual new business which is inconsider- 
able in itself and relatively yet more inconsiderable in comparison 
with their own business. 

It is a well-known fact that, other things being equal, the appar- 
ent expenses of life offices are larger or smaller in proportion to 
the amount of new business written. The larger the new business, 
the larger the ratio of the expenses to the total income; the 
smaller the new business, the smaller the ratio, And yet the com- 
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pany doing the larger new business and having the larger ratio of 
expense may be the more economically managed of the two. The 
consequence is that the ratio of total expenses to total income is 
of little significance in determining the real relative expense of 
life offices. On the contrary, only the expenses accruing from the 
acquisition of new business come properly into consideration for this 
purpose. To form an approximately correct estimate, therefore, of 
the expenses of a life insurance company, one should ascertain : 

First. The amcunt of new premiums received by that company 
during the year. 

Second. The amount of general premiums received for that 
year. 

Third. The amount of its total expenses for that year. 

Fourth. The expenses of the old business for that year. (It is 
usually and fairly advanced that almost every company can con- 








duct its old business at seven and one-half per cent of the amount 
of renewal premiums, since the bulk of its salaries, the office rents 
advertisements, commissions, traveling expenses and medical fees 
pertain almost exclusively to new business.) 

Fifth. The expense of the new business for that year (that jg 
total expense less the expense of the old business), together with 
two per cent of the annual receipts. 

With these data one can readily determine the proportion of the 
new premiums that has been expended in procuring new business. 
Selecting a few competing companies of importance, a comparison 
can be made which is at least sufficient to furnish overwhelming 
evidence of what is, by the nature of things, the fact, that the 
expense of British companies for the acquisition of new business jg 
very much larger than that of the Equitable, averaging in the nine 
prominent companies selected more than double that of the latter, 
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I. Il. Ill, IV. * ¥, vi. vil. VIII. Ix. x. 
Expenses P Proportion 
of Old Busi- wroentage Proporti f| of Di ¢ 
oy New Total ness (Esti- | Expenses pi a — Total Total Dis- Total Dis. ae 
NamE OF ComPANy. January 1 Premiums Expenses, mated at of New ded a I on bursements | bursements | Death Clams 
lh in 1884. 1884. 7% PerCent! Business. sg the mane. for Deaths. | for Deaths to | and Expen; 
1885, ew Busi- penses 
“ on Renewal nese Total Income.| Combined to 
Premiunis). “ Total Income, 
Equitable (U. S.)......-------- £61,881,834 | £792,155 | £497,741 | £127,408 | £368,676 46.5 £3,131, 115 £749,032 23.92 39.81 
HeORORC... cccccccesecccccescce 9,512,525 11,307 29,540 16,008 13,539 120.0 380,586 295,115 77-54 85.30 
Scottish Widows...........+..- 25,600,000 40,931 77,440 49,885 27,282 67.0 1,060,974 564,336 53-19 60.48 
Royal . .ccccccscccocsescccccces 8,610,369 14,161 43,390 17,700 25,459 180.0 368,978 185,530 50.29 62,04 
PUTMAN .0c cccccccccccccscvescos 4,007,000 12,612 24,271 7,816 16,453 130.0 169,255 89,258 52.74 67.08 
Gresham ccocccccccccccccccccce 15,761,955 78,098 152,585 36,699 113,368 145.0 828,285 265,581 32.06 50.48 
Scottish Provident............++ 16,808,000 35,274 47,299 30,087 16,350 46.4 685,128 260, 180 37-98 44.89 
Life Association of Scotland... 12,093,852 25,245 64,533 24,347 35,959 142.0 482,054 237,232 49-21 69.84 
CHOWE cocccccccccccccccesceess 6,113,297 16,516 39,431 10,257 16,067 97.0 241,903 119,220 49-23 65.42 
WME cccccscctvescevcescces 18,829,194 44,227 119,424 42,962 70,758 160.0 914,061 551,185 60.30 73-36 
Total of Nine British Offices.| £117,336,192 | £278,371 | $597,913 £235,754 | £335,245 120.0 45,131,224 £2,567,637 50.04 61.69 





_Nores.—Column five is obtained by deducting from total expenses seven and a half per cent of renewal premiums, two per cent of annuity receipts and interest earned by paid-up 
capital. No interest has been deducted in the case of the Royal and Alliance. The figures are extracted from ‘he Blue Book. In all the preprietary companies given, the annual divi- 


dends to shareholders are included in expenses of management, and, in the case of the Royal and Alliance, the proportion of the shareholders’ quing 


£17,375 and £5600 respectively, 


An examination of the Table No. I. will show the advantage of 
new business to the company in the diminution of the outgo for 
deaths and expenses, and the greater accumulation made annually 
for dividends, which are greater than any life insurance company in 
Europe. 

The life blood of the insurance office is new business, and no 
life office can be conducted in such a manner as to be profitable 
to its policyholders without it. No one can dispute this fact. The 
Equitable has written for many years more new business annually 
than any other life insurance company in the world, and all the 
profits of the company are divided among the policyholders. It 
has at the present time a larger amount of policies in force on its 
books and a larger accumulation of funds and a larger surplus than 
any European company. 

It is sufficiently clear, from these comparisons, that the Equitable 
does obtain its new business at a much lower figure than the Brit- 
ish companies. Every year vast numbers of new lives are added 
to its policyholders, greater than in the case of any other life insur- 
ance company in the world, thereby keeping the mortality in a 
much more favorable condition than is the case in British life 








] profits for one year is charged 


companies. This has its natural and inevitable result on the annual 
earnings of the Society. Since, therefore, the Equitable not only 
acquires its new business at about half the expense rate of the Brit- 
ish companies, but also has a much lower rate of mortality, it is 
not difficult to explain why the Equitable can pay higher dividends 
to its patrons than can its British rivals. The only excuse which 
the British companies can offer is that they have compared the stan- 
dards of estimates of Tontine and Semi-Tontine results with their 


own expenses and their own mortality, and cannot understand the 
‘Equitable results. That is their own affair. If lack of experience, 


lack of business ability, lack of results flowing from the same, forces 
them to misundertand the course of the Equitable—theirs the act 


_and theirs the blame. The days have passed when ignorance can 
be accepted as an excuse. But there is no excuse. The field of 
_ operations is as open to the British companies as to the Equitable. 


It is interesting to observe how slight have been the consequences 


‘ of these attacks, even while they have remained unanswered. Their 


object was to alarm the public, to shake its confidence in the 
Equitable, to reduce the new business of the Equitable, and the 


- result has been that the new business of the Equitable has increased 
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peyond even the expectation of its officers, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will write a larger annual new business on the other side 
ofthe water than any company in Europe. The persecuted thrive. 
We are satisfied that the officers of the Equitable are not the men 
to be disturbed or disheartened by the clamor of rivals. If the 
energy, the enterprise, the foresight, the practical adjustment of 
means to ends, and the common sense which have won for the 
Equitable its resplendent name had needed any spur or any whet 
they have found it in precisely such attacks as these. Once established 
in Europe, their motto was “ /’y suis, J’y reste,” and the public 
has appreciated the benefit extended to it by the grand reforms of 
the Equitable, and placed it in a position to answer all attacks by 
the practical applause of rolling up its new business. . Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Attack has added to its vigor, and the clumsi- 
ness and interference of the attacks have added to its reputation 
and its strength. Facts after all are the best arguments. The 
results of the policy of the Equitable are best shown in its history 
for the last few years, as indicated below: 


Five YEARS’ GROWTH OF THE EQUITABLE. 














Yea. Total Funds. |New Business,| psyrance [44 Per Cent 
1881.. -| $44,111,486 | $46,189,096 | $200,679,019 $9,718,441 
1882,.... Sptaeeeneedoets 47,782,548 62,262,279 232,829,620 10,415,472 
| rere ee Tee 53,030,582 81,129,756 275,160,588 12,109,757 
SREccbAbneeroesesnee 58,161,926 84,877,057 309,409,171 13,730,333 
ee rere 66,553,387 96,011,378 357,338,246 17,495,329 

















Where else, in all the annals of life insurance history, are such 
results to be found. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue Patria Belgica Fire Insurance Company transacts considerable 
underground insurance in the United States, and information regarding 
the standing of this organization is of interest to brokers and other per- 
sons here. We are informed that in the case of a certain loss which this 
company recently sustained in Chicago, the insured has received indem- 
nity from the company at the rate of sixty cents on the dollar for the 
amount of the adjusted claim. The broker who placed the risk and en- 
gineered the payment of the claim was first offered the full payment of the 
loss by the company provided the insured would allow ninety days time 
from the date when the loss had really become due. ‘It appears that the 
broker, either from want of faith in the company or some other pertinent 
reason, preferred to accept sixty cents on the dollar in cash than wait 
ninety days for settlement. He sold the claim, it is said, to a director of 
the company at a discount of forty per cent. So much for American con- 
fidence in the Patria Belgica. 


* * * * 


THE compact still lacks quite a number of signatures, but the active 
members of the committce are very sanguine in their expressions of con- 
fidence that it will soon be put into operation. Most of those that have 
not signed are simply waiting till they are certain that the names of all 
companies will appear on the list. 


* * x * 


Tue probable success of the compact in New York city has had the 
effect of enlivening business with the various New York offices consider- 
ably of late. Brokers are getting all the business possible through the 
various offices before the compact goes into operation, and application 
for three-year and five-year policies have been very plentiful. The brokers 











in general do not appear to hold the views advanced by many underwrit- 
ers, that the brokers will secure fully as much, if not more, compensation 
by a reduced commission on an advanced rate than by a higher commis- 
sion on the present low rates. 


* * x * 


THE new Commonwealth Insurance Company is making a pretty strong 
start, and is getting business very actively. The officers and directors 
have been considering the expediency of joining the compact movement, 
and at present they appear to have decided not to sign. They are, how- 
ever, naturally, exceedingly anxious that all the companies should be 
tariff offices and that nothing shall occur to prevent the compact from be- 
coming an established fact. 


* * * * 


OF course the leading English and American offices would be totally 
unwilling to begin work on a hard and fast limitation as to rates and com- 
missions so long as even a $300,000 company remained unbound —no 
matter how faithfully that company should intend to observe tariff rules. 
Absolute unanimity was the basis on which the compact was started, and 
one company out would mean a dozen more that would not join. 


* * * * 


Ir will be strange indeed if the managers of the Commonwealth do not 
see the importance to their own interests in joining the movement. As 
matters now stand, they are not on a par with any leading company, 
They cannot attract business by commissions, as they are limited to ten 
percent. They will not be permitted to get risks by making low rates, 
for that is a business that not only two, but a hundred can play at. They 
probably fancy that by choosing their business and writing large lines 
they can get revenue enough to yield a profit, but they forget how few are 
the choice risks, or even the risks that can be made choice; and further, 
that when any risk is brought up to the standard, the German-American 
or Liverpool and London and Globe, or any other good company, will 
write just as large a line and just as low as they will. 


* * * * 


ASSUMING, however, that they do sign, their position is changed in an 
instant. They can then pay as liberal a commission as any company on 
the street. They can get such risks as their friends choose to bring them 
at fair and adequate rates, and they are still free to write just as big lines, 
or exercise just as much superior wisdom in the selection of their risks 
as they were before. It is safe to say that they would be able to obtain 
within the first year at least double as much premiiam income under the 
compact as without it, and without greatly increasing their amount at risk, 
If they are in business for the purpose of making money they will see the 
usefulness of joining the movement. If, however, they are seeking to 
accomplish all at once a revolution in the manner of doing fire insurance 
business—they wil] not only fail in their ideal, but will have to work hard 
to make a small profit; and most important of all, they will prevent the 
other companies from getting an increased income of at least $2,000,000 
per annum. 

* * x x 

Tue rate of one of the largest buildings in New York, occupied for 
mercantile purposes, was recently reduced from seventy cents per annum 
to sixty cents. No reason for asking the reduction was given, but the 
companies generally granted it, probably with the idea that rates would 
soon be so high that they could afford to reduce rates now. 


* * * * 


A very large and important suburban risk was recently placed by an 
enterprising broker for a term of years, at a rate fifty cents less than it had 
previously paid. Shortly after it had been written by many companies, an 
anonymous circular was sent to all the offices in New York, warning them 
that the rate had been cut, and suggesting that the companies accepting at 
the new figure lacked sufficient ‘‘ back bone.” Viewed from any aspect, the 
circular was in very bad taste ; and if it emanated from the disappointed 
brokers who last had control of the risk, will not assist them either to re- 
gain the risk or to prevent the accepting companies from sticking to their 
bargain. 

* * x x 

THE great question of the hour is, “ Who will be the manager of the 

Metropolitan Tariff Association?” The conundrum is on everybody's 
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lips, but thus far no satisfactory answer has been given. The place will 
demand a man of great executive ability, large experience not only with 
board work, but with local risks, and above all, with a good temper and 
great firmness, Such a man will be hard to find, but they exist, and a 
sufficient salary will probably tempt the right man to take the place. 
Next to completing the signatures of the companies, the most important 
work will be selecting the manager. 
% * = 


A REAL business boom seems to have set in with manufacturers and 
merchants. The insurance companies will feel it next. Already there 
is much activity, and business is offering more freely than it has in the 
corresponding period for several years. General prosperity is denoted 
by the absence of fires, and if business should continue till the end of the 
year as good as it is at present, all companies should report a great gain 
in their surplus accounts. 





INSURANCE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


How a SPECTATOR Representative Finds Insurance Matters West of the Rockies 
—Hospitality of Coast Underwriters—How the Compact System is Worked— 
Volume of Business Transacted—Companies not Represented in the East— 
Notes Regarding California Companies—The Anglo-Nevada's Two Millions 
of Capital—Other Sound and Trustworthy Companies of the Coast—Matters 
of Local and General Interest. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

A representative of THz SPECTATOR recently visited the Pacific Coast, 
and spent a week or two among the busy underwriters of San Francisco, 
If anything were needed to prove the genial and whole-souled hospitality 
of the average Californian, the recent entertainment of the G. A. R. and 
the Triennial Conclave of Knights Templar some time since would 
shine out as brilliant examples. But happily no such illustrations are 
necessary, as Our underwriters who have visited the coast well know. 
The Californians never do anything by halves, and their entertainment, 
whether individually or collectively extended, is at once a royal one to 
the stranger within their gates. The underwriters of San Francisco, from 
a local point of view, are among the prominent and representative men in 
all matters that concern the city and its business interests, and from our 
view of the underwriting fraternity throughout the country we accord 
them full eminence among underwriters of national reputation. As to 
net results, they are encompassed with difficulties and perplexities, the 
same as their brethren in the Eastern and Middle States. The loss ratio 
does not always allow them to figure out a profit to their companies, but 
they never let up working for it, and are hopeful that the next balance 
sheet will bring them out on top. 

The “compact” system is operated quite differently from what it is in the 
Eastern or Middle States, and for the information of our readers here we 
will say that instead of having compact managers at different towns and 
cities, the whole thing is concentrated in one office at San Francisco in 
charge of Alfred Stillman, who seems to have been especially created for 
the position. He is ably assisted by C. M. Nichols, T. J. Conroy and 
Edward Niles, in addition toacorpsof clerks. Daily reports of policies, 
indorsements, accounts current, etc., are sent by agents to their respect- 
ive companies. and managers, who immediately send everything to the 
compact manager in a locked package. The compact manager has a 
duplicate key, and everything from an agent is reviewed and stamped as 
correct before it is passed. In addition to the question of rates, forms of 
policies, etc., the compact manager also has complete charge of accounts 
current. It will at once be seen that this office has a full record of every 
policy issued, as well as every account sent in by agents and for each 
company that an agent represents, It is a fine piece of machinery, and 
handles every detail of the business, Some might think that the machine 
was too large and cumbersome, but we are assured that such is not the 
case ; everything about the machine seems to fit in its proper place, and 
all goes along with as much apparent ease and regularity as an eight-day 
clock. 

The fire premiums of the Pacific Coast are divided among 105 companies, 
as can be seen by The Coast Review Chart, published by Brother 
Edwards. Of the 105 companies, ten of them are California State com- 








panies, fifty-eight from other States and thirty-seven foreign companies, 
Among the thirty-seven foreign companies the following named confine 
themselves to the Coast: Atlas of London; Caledonia of Edinburgh ; 
Hamburg-Magdeburg ; Helvetia Swiss of St. Gall, Switzerland; London 
and Provincial of London; Manchester of Manchester ; National of 
Dublin; New Zealand of Auckland; North German of Hamburg; 
Prussian National of Stettin ; South British, and also the National of New 
Zealand, which issue a joint policy; the Svea of Gothenberg and the 
Union of Christchurch, N. Z. 

It will also be noticed that among the fourteen companies just named 
are three which have tried their luck in the Eastern States, but subse. 
quently withdrew. 

The fire premiums and losses for the past few years on the Coast, ac. 
cording to statistics kept by Mr. Fowler, secretary of the Commercial 
Insurance Company, are as follows: 


























YEAR. Premiums. Losses. Loss 

Ratio, 

Sl ibrdiuurseseetevidansdionveseed $4,655,172 $1,673,344 35.9 
PEs 06806 0000s:04:00ss08ds0s000scrces 4938, 327 1,750,755 35-4 
Pies ttueecenieesveshbeenstaseeen 5534519 2,719,938 49.0 
DL ciieepbebershasesesebiatereetss 6,057,473 2,655,051 43.8 
Di biveccncssbersaeestesebeeta 6,340,946 2,351,789 38.6 
Web es bee casscnscocdésewocerseresess 6,341,946 2,730,468 43.0 





The marine business on the Coast is considerably cut up. There are 
about fifty-two companies competing for the business, and the total pre- 
miums are less than $1,500,000, as will be seen from the following; 
while in New York there are only about seventeen companies and 
$15,000,000 of premiums : 














YEAR, Premiums. Losses. Ratio. 
+ SEES ates bye Ne Sree cae! $1,587,349 $066,784 | 69.0 
BEB ccccccccesesecsecevccscsceoveces 1,433,137 467,402 32.5 
Weve cesesecevenssscocerses cocegee 1,395,993 855,630 61.2 








The State companies of California have earned a reputation for prompt 
and fair treatment throughout the agency field, as well as at home. First 
in alphabetical list comes the 


ANGLO-NEVADA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This company, though the youngest in point of organization, is the 
largest in capital stock. The date of charter is November 4, 1885, and 
its first policy was issued December 1 following. It has a capital stock 
of $2,000,000, one-fourth of which was paid in at the start. Subsequent 
payments have been made to the capital stock in calls of $500,000 each, 
and by the latter part of this year the entite $2,000,000 will have been paid 
in in accordance with the State law, which requires the entire capital 
stock to be paid in within one year from date of organization. 

This immense capital to start off with, and the well-known financial 
standing of the men who stand sponsor for organization, makes it a com- 
pany that will be much desired by agents throughout the country. The 
following are the officers and directors: Geo. L. Brander, president ; 7 
L. Flood, vice-president ; C. P. Farnfield, secretary. Directors—J. W. 
Mackay, Louis Sloss, J. B. Haggin, J. Greenebaum, J. L. Flood, W. F. 
Whittier, J. Rosenfeld, G. L. Brander, E. E. Eyre, E. L. Griffith and W. 
H. Dimond ; bankers the Nevada Bank of San Francisco. 

The company is doing a fire and marine business, and outside of the 
Pacific Coast States the general agents ot the company are as follows: 
J. M. Berkey & Co. of Denver, Col., are general agents for Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico and Wyoming; J. W. Irons of Salt Lake, for Utah; 
Davis & Requa of Chicago, for Illinois and Iowa; W. C. Davis & Co. of 
St. Louis, for Missouri; N. Foster, Jr., and Wise of Boston, for the 
New England States, except Massachusetts; Lofland & Menard of Gal- 
veston, for Texas and Louisiana; Adams & Boyle of Little Rock, for 
Arkansas ; Lawford & McKim of Baltimore, for Maryland and District 
of Columbia ; J. W. Berlstrin of Louisville, for Kentucky and Tennessee; 
Mills & Ford of New York city have been appointed for the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, and as soon as the 
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y is admitted to do business in New York they will begin 


compan 
operations. 


THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The California is the oldest of all the State companies, and it has made 
arecord which is both creditable to itself and the fraternity at large. 
Prior to 1861, several attempts were made to organize local companies in 
San Francisco, but none proved successful. In the face of this fact, it 
was considered a perilous venture. The company was organized in 
February of 1861 by twenty public-spirited citizens, who subscribed $10,000 
each, making $200,000. Stockholders were personally liable, and their 
by-laws required that each stockholder must be worth at least $100,000, 
clear of all encumbrances, Neither could one sell his stock without the 
consent of all the others, The utmost caution was used, both in the 
business and their investments, and the same prudent management has 
characterized its course from that day to this, C. T. Hopkins, the well- 
known underwriter, who was connected with the company for twenty-five 
years, retired from the presidency last year, and is now residing near 
Los Angeles, Cal. He was succeeded by L. L. Bromwell, the former 
secretary. W.H.C. Fowler is the present secretary. Both gentlemen 
are underwriters of ability, and the company is prospering under their 
management. Their last December statement shows the company pos- 
sessed of over $1,000,000 assets, while their liabilities was only $264,958 ; 
surplus, as regard policyholders, $745,755—nearly three times the amount 
of liabilities. The company has 700 agencies throughout the country, 
and is represented east of the Rockies by Edward L. Ireton as general 
agent at Cincinnati. 


THE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


was organized in 1872, and has a paid-up capital of $200,000. Since its 
organization, and up to-December 31, 1885, it had paid in dividends to its 
stockholders, $512,000; for losses the sum of $1,346,670 46, and had as 
assets the sum of $456,840.71 left, a surpius of $287,986.59. The business 
of the company is principally on the Pacific Coast, though it has agencies 
in some twenty of the principal Eastern cities, the business East being 
supervised by Messrs. Mills & Ford of New York city. That of the 
Northwestern States by R. J. Smith of Chicago, and Martin Collins at 
St. Louis for the Middle States. Daily reports go to the home office, but 
the business is supervised as above indicated. John H. Wise is presi- 
dent and Charles A. Laton, secretary, with the following list of directors: 
Charles Main, H. B. Underhill, Charles Bogan, Peter Dean, John H. Wise, 
John Barton, C. J. Deering, A. W. Jee, A. Y. Trask, B. L. Schmitt, A. 
Rider, George L, Bradley, W. L. Elliott, A. Bocqueraz, C, Turner, E. 
M. Root, D. H. Haskell, W. J. Bryan, L. Cunningham, James Simpson, 
J. C. Coleman, N. Ohlandt. 

By its conservative management, the company has won for itself the 
confidence of business men of the Coast as wellas elsewhere. Mr. Laton, 
secretary of the company, is also general agent for the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, and is an undeiwriter of acknowledged ability. 


Tue FirEMANS FunpD INSURANCE CoMPANY. 


If there is any one California company better known in the Eastern 
States than another, it is the Firemans Fund. It has been doing an 
agency business throughout the country for many years, and the name is 
as familiar to the insuring public as though it was one of our own New 
York corporations. It is one of the pioneers, having begun business June 
18, 1863. It started with a capital stock of $200,000, and in October of 1865 
increased it to $500,000. Up to December, 1866, it did strictly a fire 
business, when its charter was amended so as to do a marine business, 
The first marine policy was written in June of 1867, and this branch of 
the company’s business has been uniformly profitable, excepting in the 
years 1876 and 1885, when it was only slightly behind. In 1871 the Chi- 
cago fire cost the company $500,000, and nearly $250,000 in Boston the 
following year. Asa result, the capital was reduced to $300,000 in Jan- 
ary of 1873, but in June of 1880, a stock dividend of $100,000 and a sub- 
scription of the balance, brought the capital stock up to $750,000. This 
was followed in 1886 by a further increase of the capital to $1,000,000 
paid up. For the last subscription, each stockholder was allowed a pro- 
po:tion share at $130 per share ; it was all taken within the thirty days 
and is now worth $140. The total assets of the company January I, 











were over $2,000,000. It claims to be the oidest and largest Pacific Coast 
fire insurance company, and to have paid more losses than any com- 
pany organized west of New York State, the amount thereof having been 
ahout $7,000,000. Its income and agency system is the largest of any 
Western company, and by its honorable treatment of patrons it is enabled 
to continue in augmenting its strength through the medium of well - 
selected risks throughout a large area of territory. The well-known 
officers of the company are as follows: D. J. Staples, president ; Alpheus 
Bull, vice-president ; William J. Dutton, secretary ; E. W. Carpenter, 
assistant secretary ; N. T. James, marine secretary. 

The managers for the Eastern departments are men well known to the 
underwriting fraternity, being Thomas Chard of Chicago for the middle 
Western States, and C. W. Kellogg of Boston for the Eastern States. 


THE Home Mutua Fire InsuRANCE COMPANY. 


This company is mutual in name only, never having done any but a 
fire business on the cash plan, and its brilliant success of twenty-two 
years has demonstrated the fact of good management. The company has 
paid $1 per share per month in dividends to its stockholders, and in the 
past nine years has added $265,000 to its assets. Solid indemnity and 
prompt payment of all obligations have been watch-words with the Home 
Mutual, and the popularity of the company on the Coast gives sufficient 
evidence that the policy is a good one. The total assets January 1, 1886, 
were $836,269.02; capital paid in gold, $300,000; total liabilities, 
$303,982.39, leaving a net surplus of $232,286.63 ; surplus as regards 
policyholders, $532,286.63. It had paid in losses up to January 1, 1886, 
about $2,500,000, The company leads all competitors in the State of 
California, while it is a very close second in receipts from the entire 
Coast, notwithstanding it last year closed a great fnany agencies in un- 
profitable districts, Following is a list of the officers and directors: J. 
F. Houghton, president; J. L. N. Shepard, vice-president ; Charles 
R. Story, secretary; R. H. Magill, general agent. Directors—L. L. 
Baker, H. L. Dodge, John Currey, J. L. N. Shepard, J. F. Houghton, 
John Sinclair, C. Waterhouse, S. Huff, A. K. P. Harmon, C. T. Ryland, 
Chauncey Taylor. 


THE OAKLAND Home, 


This company is not as old as some of its competitors, but that it is a 
most prosperous and well established company is admitted on all sides. 
Beginning business a little over six years ago as a local institution, it 
has extended its business to desirable points throughout the Coast States, 
and by its reliability and prompt business methods has won the con- 
fidence of all who have had business relations with it. 

In 1880, a statement of the first year’s partial business showed the net 
premium receipts to be upwards of $44,000, against fire losses which only 
amounted to twenty-seven per cent of the net amount received. In the 
second year the company received for net fire premiums upwards of 
$80,000 against a thirty-five per cent ratio of losses, The third year 
found them handling a still larger volume of business and prosper- 
ing beyond the expectations of even their most sanguine supporters. 
The fourth annual statement showed receipts for premiums amounting to 
$145,950 as against $100,846 in 1881, an increase of more than forty-five 
percent. In 1884 the net premiums were $174,789, and the net losses 
$91,351. The average ratio of losses to premiums during these five years 
was only 51.6 per cent, and a reference to the statements of the seventy- 
eight insurance companies shows that in 1884 the Oakland Home was 
twelfth on the list of those taking risks. The sixth annual statement was 
made on January 1 of the present year, when the cash capital of the com- 
pany was given at $200,000, with a surplus of $101,297.85. The assets 
were $322,093.28, segregated as follows : Unincumbered real estate owned 
by the company, $90,000; loans on bonds and mortgages, $61,168 ; United 
States bonds, $56,375; cash in the company’s office and in banks, 
$49,153.83 ; interest due and accrued on all stocks and loa 1s, $720.50 ; 
interest due and accrued on bonds and mortgages, $719.35 ; premiums in 
course of collection, $48,939.26 ; due from other companies for reinsur- 
ance and premiums, $13,631.04; commissions due on other companies’ 
premiums, $1,386.30. The statement places the liabilities at $110,803.48. 
The surplus, as regards policyholders, was $301,297.85. The total 
amount of premiums received since the organization of the company was 
$671,263.81. The total amount of losses paid since the organization of 


the company to January 1, 1886, amounted to $306,409.77. The officers 
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of the company: Wm. P. Joner, president ; J. S. Emery, vice-president, 
and Wm. F. Blood, secretary. 


Union INsuRANCE COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

This sterling old organization began business in April, 1865, and in 
1866 absorbed the California Lloyds, an organization of individuals for 
doing a marine business. 

Its statement for the year ending December 31, 1885, as made to the 
New York Insurance Superintendent, shows—cash capital, $750,000 ; 
gross assets, $1,125,964.16. The assets embrace $615,000 in United 
States four per cent bonds ; $57,000 in municipal bonds ; $63,289.19 cash 
in principal offices and banks ; $203,699.47 loans on bond and mortgage, 
real estate (company’s premises, 416 and 418 California street, San Fran- 
cisco), $110,000; collateral loans, $35,000; outstanding premiums and 
accrued interest, $41,975.50. The total liabilities of all kinds (includ- 
ing capital and ample reinsurance reserve of $226,891.57) aggregate 
$1,008.240.09, leaving a net surplus of $117,724.07, which, together with 
its cash capital of $750,000, presents the ample surplus of $867,724.07 for 
its policyholders. 

It has received for premiums since organization, $7,629,514.35 ; paid for 
losses, $4,094,799.28, and in cash dividends to stockholders, $2,107,500. 

The management of its Eastern department, comprising the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 
Virginia, is in the hands of Messrs. Roosevelt & Boughton, No. 44 Pine 
street, New York city, and the management of its Western department, 
comprising Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, 
Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Dakota, is in the 
hands of Thomas and W. A. Goodman, No. 142 La Salle street, Chicago. 

The officers of the company are Gustave Touchard, president; N. G. 
Kittle, vice-president ; James D. Bailey, secretary. 


Brown, Craic & Co. 

This firm, No. 429 California street, consists of E. Brown and H. A. 
Craig. It was organized in 1878 by the present partners, also W. P. 
Thomas and W. W. Haskell. The firm has extensive connections through- 
out the Coast States,and are managers for the Phenix of Brooklyn, 
American of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia, Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania, American Surety of New York, 
American Steamboiler and Lloyds Plate Glass of New York. This array 
of leading companies is at once evidence of the leading position held by 
these gentlemen as insurance managers, and as an indication of their 
success we may say that when they took the Phenix in 1878 the premium 
receipts were $5500 per annum. Now they are $250,000. Both gentle- 
men are insurance men of many years’ experience, and associated with 
them is H. B. Wheaton, who has charge of the American Surety, steam- 
boiler and plate glass business. The firm has extensive connections 
throughout the Pacific Coast, and their business is in a most satisfactory 
condition. 

HuTcHINsSON & MANN. 

This firm of insurance managers, so well and favorably known by the 
underwriters throughout the country, is composed of H. R. Mann and 
John Scott Wilson. It was established fourteen years ago, and on the 
death of Mr. Hutchison in 1884, John Scott Wilson became a partner. 
It is the leading agency in point of income and number of companies 
represented. Their offices, on the northeast corner of California and 
Sansom streets, are commodious, conspicuous and convenient, elabor- 
ately fitted up with reference to their especial needs. To give an idea of 
the extended business of the firm is only to say that their premium re- 
ceipts average about $500,000 per annum. Following is a list of compa- 
nies: Continental of New York, Sun of London, Agricultural of New 
York, Girard of Philadelphia, St. Paul F. and M. of St. Paul, Firemans 
of Baltimore, United Fire Reinsurance Company of Manchester, Eng., 
Citizens of St. Louis and the Firemens of Newark. They employ a num- 
ber of solicitors, and are en rupport with a large corps of agenis through- 
out the Pacific Coast States. 

CourTESIES, 


Your representative desires to return.thanks for courtesies extended 
him by Commodore Gutte, manager of the Germania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, to Cezar Bertheau, manager for the New York Under- 
writers Agency, to Brother Edwards of The Coast Review, to Frank Stone 
of the Anglo-Nevada Insurance Company, and toa host of others too 
numerous to mention, SPEC, 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE HELVETIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Referring to the ‘“‘Mere Mention” item in your issue of August 19, 
reproducing the notice brought by The Zuricher Post, saying that the 
Helvetia refused to pay the damage on the cloth mill at Wallenstadt, we 
beg to give you hereafter the translation of the reply to this notice 
addressed by the assured firm to the newspaper mentioned, and to others 
having inserted the same notice : 


Several Swiss papers, among which is yours, recently contained an 
article saying that a lawsuit with regard to the payment of loss, etc., was 
in view between the Helvetia Fire Insurance Company and the weaving 
mill Wallenstadt. We hereby declare that there is not one word of truth 
in the whole article ; that, on the contrary, this publication is founded upon 
either idle or illwilled fiction, and is bare of every actual basis. With 
regard to the modus of determining the damage, an understanding has 
been come to with all of the three companies, viz: the Helvetia, inter. 
ested for one-half, and the Balvoise and French Phoenix, each one inter. 
ested for one-fourth, and the appraisers appointed therefor are at present 
occupied with the estimation, so that it is to be hoped that within a short 
time the whole affair may be settled in a fair manner. 

(Signed.) BUNTWEBEREI WALLENSTADT, 

WALLENSTADT, June 23, 1886. 


We have only to add that the adjustment of the loss and the payment 
of indemnity are an accomplished fact since the end of July. 
HELVETIA Swiss FirE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
St. GALL, SWITZERLAND, September 4. 





SOME “ NATURAL PREMIUM” STATEMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I desire to criticize an article appearing in the August issue of “ Our 
Society Journal,” and to offer a few remarks touching what would seem 
to be the ‘‘true inwardness” of things in connection with the Mutual 
Reserve Fund of New York, etc. In issue referred of that journal there 
appears an article entitled ‘‘ The Fallacy of the Old System of Life In. 
surance Proven by Their Own Experience,” etc., etc., showing the aver- 
age cost of four prominent level premium companies as to mortality from 
1859 to 1885. There is no objection to the record, but the above heading 
and what follows it as explanatory of the showing makes it deceptive. 
It reads: ‘‘ The natural cost of each $1000 in force has never exceeded one- 
third of the premiums.”—‘‘ The average cost being Jess than one-fifth of 
the average receipts.”—‘ The assumption that the cost of insurance in 
an active life insuring organization increases from year to year shown to 
be false.” The showing with such leaders is well calculated to prove to 
ignorant people that “old line” companies are exorbitant, and to inspire 
the belief that institutions charging less are ‘* devoted to the welfare and 
best interests of the people ;” and this average cost of mortality with its 
delusions are the cause of many honest men believing in assessment in- 
surance. 

The nature of the article, and its intent, is made manifest by the head- 
ing; and the use of such a showing in connection with such leaders is 
proof positive in the minds of intelligent men that those who use such 
arguments must either be pitifully ignorant or deliberately engaged in 
falsifying. Men who are capable of forming the most accurate judg- 
ments are invariably men who seek to learn both sides of an argument, 
and men often appear to waver when they are really obtaining a knowl- 
edge that makes their decision all the more just and decided when made. 
There have been many men who have wavered between the assessment 
system and the level premium system because the arguments in favor of 
the former can be made so plausible; but when the arguments are sifted, 
and especially when such showings as above referred to are'used asa 
basis of argument, there can be no doubt but that either ignorance or the 
intentional hoodwinking of the ignorant is at the bottom of the business. 
This talk of the average mortality cost is about as logical as the talk of 
some about ‘‘ keeping down the average age.” The Weekly Statement 
lately gave about as effective a showing up of this fallacy as would ordi- 
narily be needed, but one can go farther. One thousand persons com- 
posed of 500 at age 30 and 500 at age 4o would represent 1000 at the aver- 
age age of 35. So also would 500 at 25, 300 at 35 and 200 at 60, Here 
we have two different bodies of the same number and of the same average 
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age. In the first the average cost of mortality by the American table 
would be $9.11 per $1000 insurance were each person insured for $1000, 
and in the second the average cost on the same basis would be $12.06 
per $1000 insurance at the same average age. The question of average 
cost is just about the same. In the case of rooo men, each insured for 
$1000 at age 45, the average cost per $1000 insurance would, by the 
American table, be $11.16. Take another 1000 composed of 250 at age 
37, so0 at 45 and 250 at 49, and we have the same average cost of $11.16 
per $1000 ; but the fact staring us in the face that 250 of the men in the 
latter case have either to pay $13.78 per $1000 or 250 men at 37 must pay 
the $11.16, when the true cost for them is only $9.23. So it is in the 
question of average mortality in a company, and anyone who has. ever 
figured on it can see plainly that an active company can so run as to pre- 
serve the average mortality cost on a level, while the true cost at each age 
is steadily increasing. That the cost of life insurance does increase with 
age; that no averaging up at the expense of the young and new members 
of a company will prevent it; that a natural premium is practically a 
guarantee in itself that those who live long will never realize ; that to 
offset the natural increase the legal reserve is the only sure method ; and 
that the best that can be said of assessment or natural premium com- 
panies is that they are good for men who either die early or quit; it seems 
to be plainly apparent to men who look for the bottom facts. 

The best excuse that can be offered for the continuance of men in the 
assessment business is that they may believe they are ‘‘ doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number” by making a cheap cost for the majority of 
insurers who cease to be insured in the early years, That the average 
duration of policies is on the increase is an indisputable fact, except in 
companies that “‘do the greatest good to the greatest number,” and any 
education of the public towards the belief that because policies all do not 
become claims it is useless to try and make them become so, is a step 
down hill, and like unto kicking a man when he is down. 

In an argument not long ago, one of the most prominent (would 
“notorious” be better?) assessment men in the country was forced to 
admit ‘‘that if every risk become a claim, the level regular premium 
would be just right.” If this is true, and I have never heard it disputed, 
no sane man with a knowledge of the facts could put his trust in a system 
based on the assumption that but a few would ever realize. 

The safety fund system and the indemnity reserve system are capable 
of longer life than other assessment plans; but they simply stave off the 
evil day without providing against it: the first by a direct tax upon new 
members to help out the old ones, and the second by a reserve that with 
plenty of forfeitures may pay up the policy at age seventy or over, with- 
out helping the increased cost in the interim. By the way, has anyone 
ever figured how the $1,000,000 safety fund of the Hartford Life and 
Annuity would pan out to existing policyholders should a $15 000 risk 
become a claim with $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 insurance in force, and 
the cost of taking care of the safety fund being deducted therefrom before 
its distribution? The protection for the last man is good if $1000 
policies are alone issued, and one to one person ; but with $15,000 on one 
person it strikes us that somewhere about $15,000,000 insurance must be 
in force to enable the company to pay in full without jumping the cost, 
even if the charges for ‘‘care and expense” have not eaten up the fund. 
I notice that friend Harper wrote over $27,000,000 new business from 
January 1, 1886, to July 1, 1886, to gain about $4,000,000. He will need 
some more ‘‘men who gained their experience in old line companies ” to 
help him out before long, unless, indeed, the proper time has arrived for 
entering Great Britain, so that some more ‘‘ general averaging” can be 
used to cover up facts. GENERAL AVERAGE, 

OmanA, NEs., September 11. 





MR. ROOME AND THE NEW COMPACT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I notice in your last issue a paragraph referring to me, and expressing 
curiosity to know why, after an assent to make ten per cent the limit of 
brokerage, I signed certain resolutions of the Board of Brokers, asking 
that fifteen should be the recognized per centum, and thereby criticized 
the report of the committee. The facts of the case will, I think, satisfy 
your curiosity, and show that no criticism of the committee’s report was 
made by that.paper, for the reason that the committee had not at the time 
it was signed completed their labors, and that what they had agreed upon 





to that time was not known to others than the committee, but it was 
supposed that as to brokerage they would be guided by the. proposition 
adopted by the meeting which appointed it. I was not present at the 
meeting of the Board of Brokers when the resolutions in question were 
adopted, and they were brought to me for my signature, with the state- 
ment that the aim was to kave them come before the committee of fifteen, 
and thus bring the whole subject of brokerage and an alliance with the 
brokers board under discussion. My conviction then and now was and 
is that the compact would be stronger and more enduring, having the 
support of both underwriters and brokers, than it could be with the ques- 
tion as to who may be dealt with as a broker, left to the decision and 


-control of the underwriters only, and with no power to discipline them 


for breach of obligations at all, compared to that which would pertain to a 
union of both boards. 

The committee of fifteen have given this subject as full consideration 
as its importance required, and their report proposes another way of 
dealing with the question, which, with the other features of their report, 
was unanimously adopted without criticism—many waiving preferences 
as 1 did—to secure the greatest good that must grow out of this compact 
if its provisions are faithfully observed, and with that hope I did not 
criticise the report, but voted for its adoption, and propose to live up to 
its requirements. A. P. M. Roome. 

New York, September 20. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York. 


Tue fourth annual report of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New 
York to July 1, 1886, has been issued. The assets of this company now 
aggregate $1,007,685, and the net surplus amounts to $145,605. It may 
be said that this net surplus is computed on an eminently conservative 
basis, for the report shows that the reinsurance reserve is calculated on a 
pro rata basis instead of the usual fifty per cent standard, and the scrip 
paid to policyholders has also been treated as an actual liability, whereas 
the State department does not recognize it as such. Secretary P. B. 
Armstrong, to whom the success of the Mutual Fire is largeiy attributed, 
explains the basis of calculating the surplus on the ground that ‘the 
success which has attended the company warrants the making up of the 
statement in the most unfavorable light to the company, and yet it pre- 
sents a larger net surplus than is possessed by at least thirty-two out of 
fifty-eight of the joint stock companies of this State.” The cash pre- 
miums written by the Mutual Fire for the year ending June 30, 1886, were 
$563,277, and the total income for the year was $585,635. In the same 
time the company incurred losses of $227,511, and the total expenditures 
for the year were $330,566. The excess of income over expenditures was, 
therefore, $255,069. 

Mr. Armstrong takes occasion, in issuing the fourth annual report of 
his company, to refer at length to its progress during the past four years, 
Certainly no fire insurance company has ever made greater progress dur- 
ing the first four years of its career than the Mutual Fire. During that 
period the cash assets have increased from $200,000 to over $1,000,000, 
The total premiums received for the four years have amounted to $1,281,596, 
and the losses incurred were $392,153 ; so that the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums was but 30.6 per cent. A commendable feature in the progress of 
the company has been the low ratio of expense which has been main- 
tained from incipiency. A motto of the Mutual Fire is ‘‘ Estab- 
lish correct principles on which to conduct the business of insurance and 
rates will regulate themselves.” Experience has demonstrated that the 
company has been able to conduct a successful business under a ratio of 
expense which is 14.5 per cent of the net premiums, and the ratio of losses 
and expenses combined were 45.2 per cent of the premiums. 

Secretary Armstrong takes pride in presenting a comparison of the 
losses and expenses of the stock companies during the past four years 
with the experience of the Mutual Fire. He shows that in those years 
the New York joint stock fire insurance companies in the aggregate sus- 
tained losses that amounted to 56.8 per cent of the premiums, and expenses 
that were 38.7 per cent of the premiums ; so that the excess of premium 
receipts over losses and expenses for the stock companies was 4.5 per 
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cent of premiums. On the other hand, the Mutual Fire’s ratio for losses 
being 30.6 per cent, and for expenses, 14.6 per cent, the excess of pre- 
miums over losses and expenses was not less than 54 8 per cent of the 
premiums. The company was enabled, it will be seen by these figures, 
to transact the business of fire insurance at nearly one-half the usual cost. 
As an indication of the conservative basis upon which the business has 
been conducted and calculations have been made, it is noticed that the 
reinsurance reserve as computed in the statement amounts to $398,877, 
and that the actual losses of the company for the past four years have 
amounted to but $392,153. Throughout its career the assumptions of the 
company have been invariably on the safe side. Asindicative of the rapid 
growth of the company’s business, we give figures showing the risks 
in force at the end of each fiscal year from 1883 to 1886, as follows: 1883, 
$8,236,452 ; 1884, $18,735,264 ; 1885, $30,446,333; 1886, $43,406,070. 
The premiums written during the same period have rapidly increased 
each year, as follows: 1883, $98,266; 1884, $229,920; 1885, $390,133; 
1886, $563,277. The splendid results portrayed above are attributable to 
the Mutual’s doctrine of ‘‘ selection, inspection and protection,” as well 
as to the brilliant underwriting ability of P. B. Armstrong, the secretary 
and manager of the company. 





The Imperial Life lnsurance Company. 

THE Imperial Life Insurance Company, whose organization, at Detroit, 
Mich., was recently announced, began business on August 5. The com- 
pany proposes to operate strictly on the natural premium plan. The Im- 
perial Life has a cash capital of $150,000, of which $100,000 is deposited 
with the Treasurer of the State of Michigan, as is required by the insur- 
ance laws. The policies are free from vexatious restrictions, and written 
in the clearest and simplestterms. Its premium rates are absolutely defi- 
nite, and the tables presented show the premium charged for periods of 
one year, six months andthree months. This premium purchases current 
insurance for the year. It increases from year to year, as the hazard of 
the risk increases, and the policy is renewable annually without medical 
re-examination. The Imperial Life permits a man to insure his life in the 
same manner as he is now able to insure his property against fire. Ordi- 
nary life companies charge a level premium, and the premiums in earlier 
years are calculated to pay not only for the insurance for the current year, 
but also to provide in part for the insurance cost in the future, . Neces- 
sarily, therefore, the rates charged by the Imperial Company are much 
cheaper in earlier years than the rates of the level premium companies. 
The loading for expenses is also very moderate, and this is especially 
noticeable in the rates for later years, offering favorable comparison with 
the level premium charges for those years. Any comparison allowable 
between the charges for insurance on the natural premium plan, as proposed 
by the Imperial, and the level premium plan should embrace a period 
covering the middle life of man, extending, say, from age thirty to fifty. 
Referring to the table of natural premium rates, for each $1000 insurance, 
as prepared by the Imperial Life, we find that the gross cost of insurance 
at age thirty for one year is $11.37; at age thirty-one the insured pays 
$11.65, and the premium increases gradually each year of his life, the in- 
crease being based upon the mortuaries of that year, or, as we Say, in fire 
insurance, the insurance rate is governed by the hazard. A policyholder, 
continuing with the company for twenty years from age thirty to fifty, will 
pay during that term $284.13 in all for $1000. The usual level premium 
rate for the same years would be about $452.60. In making these calcu- 
1ations, it will be understood that no consideration is taken of money re- 
turned to policyholders in the shape of dividends which is promised by 
both plans. 

The Imperial guarantees to turn over to what it terms ‘‘ the insurance 
fund,” the entire mortuary part of the premiums, and that this mortuary 
part shall be determined in strict accordance with the Actuary’s Table. 
This fund, with accretions by interest, lapses, and from other sources, will 
be reserved exclusively for the benefit of persistent policyholders. It is 
designed that, after death losses have been provided for, the savings from 
the insurance fund shall at periods of five years be carried to a ‘‘ special 
insurance fund.” This reserve fund is to be used—first, as a guaranty 
for the payment of unexpected death losses ; and second, as a basis for 
the payment of dividends to policyholders. Dividends will be credited 
to those policyholders who have held their policies continuously for five 
years, The proportion of the special fund which should be credited to 








policyholders of five years continuance, is mathematically determined: the 
interest thereupon is allowed such policyholders in reduction of th ir 
current premiums, and will be thus credited and applied fiom year to 
year as long as policyholders continue to renew the insurance. Ag the 
policies of the company are renewable yearly without medical examina. 
tion, they partake of the nature of the ordinary policy contract, which 
remains continually in force unless permitted to lapse by the negligence 
of the insured. There seems to be no reason why this plan of insurance 
should not eventually become very popular, as thereby one can secure in 
the earlier years of life double the insurance for the same money as has 
heretofore been charged by the level premiuin coinpanies. 

The stockholders’ profits from the company must be derived from the 
savings on the expense portion of the premiums. The company an. 
nounces that under its renewable term policies it will be able to take current 
risks at about one-half of the usual rates of insurance. There are many 
persons who believe that they have only temporary need for life insurance, 
who will be disposed to invest with a company like the Imperial in pref. 
erence to level premium companies. The rates of this company being 
fixed, and the policy being a definite contract, it offers decided advantages 
over assessment associations, 

The officers of the Imperial Life Insurance Company are named 
as follows: C. A. Newcomb, president; A. C. Bacon, vice-presi- 
dent; A. F. White, treasurer; A. Waring, secretary; Dr. J. B. Book, 
medical director; W. D. Harrah and William Herring, superintendents 
of agencies. The company has already been admitted to do business in 
six or more States, and the announcement that E. E. Clapp has been 
appointed manager for New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, is a 
guarantee that at least in those States the business will be energetically 
pushed. We shall watch this new departure with a good deal of interest, 





The Operation of Lloyds Underwriters in America. 


THE insurers known as Lloyds of London write a large number of risks 
in this country through the medium of American brokers, without com- 
plying with the laws regulating the transactions of fire insurance compa- 
nies in the various States. Different policies of Lloyds are underwritten 
by different underwriters, and we imagine that some confusion must 
result at times by Lloyds writing several policies on one risk, the names 
of identical underwriters appearing two or more times in policies of the 
same line. Lloyds carries some very large lines of insurance in the 
United States; $50,000, $100,000 and even $150,000 is known to be 
carried by them on particular risks in this country. If good underwrit- 
ing were exercised in the practice of insuring such large lines, there 
could remain no grounds for criticism, for Lloyds is a thoroughly 
responsible institution beyond peradventure, and its financial standing 
cannot be questioned. Certain methods employed by Lloyds in partic- 
ular instances, however, have recently brought considerable criticism 
down upon the heads of the gentlemen composing the institution, Asa 
finale to the causes of complaint referred to, Lloyds have recently issued 
a manifesto to American brokers and policyholders, signed on behalf of 
forty-four underwriters at Lloyds, characterizing brokers who place lines 
at Lloyds as agents of the insured, and announcing that Lloyds will hold 
the insured strictly to the representations made by such agents when 
insurances are effected. This remarkable circular reads as follows : 


AMERICAN Fire RISKs. 


5 LLoyps, 
London, E. C., August 23, 1886. 


DEAR Sirs—As some of your American friends appear to have wrong 
impressions, with reference to their insurances effected at Lloyds, I think 
it desirable that you should draw their attention to the following facts, 
viz.: 1. The leading underwriters, from the first introduction of the busi- 
ness, have disclaimed all intention of competing with the American and 
English companies, who, being on the spot, are much better able to judge 
of the merits of the risks, and this is why they expressly stipulated that 
they should never receive a lower premium than the companies. 

2. They have attached great importance to risks of large value, their ob- 
ject being to avoid small concerns, and to participate only in the best 
class of business (with large values) after the companies have taken their 
full lines, thus avoiding all competition with them. 

3. The assured complain of the difficulty they have in obtaining from 
the agents of the English companies certificates stating that they have paid 
the loss, and that the premium did not exceed that paid to Lloyds. 
Surely, if they clearly understand that Lloyds has no desire to interfere of 
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compete with them, they could have no objection to give the necessary 


certificates. ' 
4. To avoid further dispute or unpleasantness, I would suggest that you 


immediately give notice to all your clients that the underwriters will hold 
them strictly to their contracts, and to the representations made by their 
nts (not our agents) when the insurances were effected. 

If they find that the statements made were not true, or that the terms of 
the policies are not too stringent, they had better at once make fresh 
arrangements for their protection. At the present time there are several 
disputed American fire losses, in consequence of the statements of the 
assured, or their agents, appearing to be grosslyinaccurate. This has led 
to an unpleasant correspondence, in which the offensive word ‘‘ quibble” 
has been used. However, “abuse is not argument,” and, if there be any 
quibbling at all, it is on the part of the assured, or their agents, who, 
apparently, wish to evade the representations made in the letters of order, 
on which the various contracts of insurance were based. Please lose no 
time in intimating the contents of this letter to all clients likely to be 
interested. Yours faithfully, 

[Signed by, or on behalf of, forty-four underwriters of fire risks at 


Lloyds.] 

The above manifesto has created some stir among brokers in this 
country, all of whom denounce it as ridiculous and containing announce- 
ment of practices not supported by intelligent underwriters. 

A certain broker, commenting on the circular, remarked : 

“Lloyds underwriters have discovered at last that they have made a 
pretty mess in their indiscriminate writing of fire risks, and by the way 
they are now treating some cases of loss it would seem as if they are try- 
ing by hook and crook to wriggle out of liability. I am informed that in 
one ortwo instances where a sort of estimated value of risk has been 
stated on the brokers’ slip submitted to Lloyds, and on its turning out in 
subsequent case of loss that this estimated value had inadvertently been 
misstated, the underwriters are seeking to use it as a reason for non-pay- 
ment of claim, although such statement of value was no part of the con- 
tract, and was neither named nor warranted in the policy.” 

This statement appears to be the keynote of the above manifesto, many 
copies of which have been circulated in this country during the past few 
days. Before issuing a policy, Lioyds in all cases require at least four 
English companies on the same risk, the amount of insurance carried by 
such companies, the estimated value of the whole risk and the estimated 
value of the risk on which they are offered a line, and this information is 
inserted in the policy. Brokers in general admit the right, and some the 
expediency, of the practice of Lloyds to require such information in order 
to intelligently write on risks several thousand miles from their head- 
quarters, but to hold a broker of Lloyds as an agent of the insured, and 
to accept the verbal representations and declarations of brokers as a part 
of the insurance contract, is pronounced as ridiculous and as a curiosity 
in fire underwriting. It is stated that recent policies of Lloyds issued on 
property in this country partake of the nature of a coinsurance contract, 
as a further source of protection for Lloyds. 

There appears to be some ground for the statement that an explanation 
for the appearance of the above manifesto can be found in the promiscu- 
ous underwriting that Lloyds has carried on in the United States, by the 
practice of accepting risks indiscriminately from a large number of brok- 
ers. If Lloyds had authorized agents in the United States, and transacted 
business in accordance with the laws of the State, it is evident that the 
responsibility of the institution and its facilities for carrying large lines 
would undoubtedly bring to it a lucrative revenue. Under their present 
methods, the underwriters at Lloyds had best court the good graces of 
the brokers in this country and make all possible concessions to them, if 
they desire to continue their business transactions here. It is well known 
that at the present time Lloyds have several losses outstanding which 
Should be adjusted and paid speedily. Misrepresentations, or more prop- 
erly speaking misunderstanding, between the parties placing the insur- 
ance, have led to serious difficulties in the adjustment, and confusion and 
distrust between the insurer, the broker and the insured have resulted. 

A case in point was the recent loss in Chicago, on which Lloyds 
carried policies on the ‘property of the firm of Donohue & Henneberry, 
and the Central Lithographic Company. Lloyds issued policies to 
both these parties. It appears that different brokers in London re- 
ceived different lines from American brokers, and Lloyds insured 
them all, There were discrepancies in the representations and ex- 
planations of the brokers in question, and after the risks burned and 

an adjustment was undertaken a nest of snarls was presented. An 
innocent error was made in stating the estimated value of the whole 
tisk in the brokers’ slip, instead of the estimated value of the identical 
Part of the risk offered, While brokers claim that such misrepresenta- 





tions can in no way prejudice the insured’s right to recover under a policy, 
Lloyds has held the matter under advisement for along time. The serious 
complications that have arisen in the adjustment of the Chicago loss are 
due, as we understand it, largely to the fact that the firms mentioned 
have mutual interests and are associated together in business, In fact, it 
is claimed that Belford, Clark & Co. are the practical owners of the Cen- 
tral Lithographic Company, and the three risks were all interested together. © 
When the policies were negotiated, American brokers gave the value of 
the whole property, and parties on the other side inadvertently accepted 
such value as for one risk only. The value of the three risks, $350,000, 
was therefore accepted by Lloyds as the value of the Central Lithographic 
Company alone, whose property was really estimated at $90,000. The 
story goes that underwriters at Lloyds, seeing a full list of insurance on 
the Central Lithographic Company, and not knowing that they were 
already on the risk under the name of Donohue & Henneberry, wrote 
large lines, and it was not until the fire occurred that it was learned that 
the same underwriters had written both lines. To increase the complica- 
tion, it appears that while there was the usual clause in the policy requir- 
ing that at least four English companies should be on the risk, by 
misunderstanding such information was not given correctly in the case 
of the Central Lithographic Company. This condition of affairs has led 
to propositions for compromise, and it is understood that negotiations 
are pending to that end. 

The instances cited are a fair sample of the indiscriminate writing that 
Lloyds have done in this country. Certainly their present course is 
antagonizing their best friends here, the brokers. If they propose to 
take advantage of technical grounds for temporizing in the payment of 
claims, merchants will no longer insure in Lloyds, but will naturally 
place their insurance with authorized companies, against which they can, 
in case of emergency, have legal recourse under the laws of this country. 
If Lloyds propose to continue to write large lines of $100,000 or more on 
individual risks, and insist upon making the representations of brokers 
(as agents of the insured) a part of the policy contract, such a practice 
will tend to jeopardize the interest of the insured, and will, without per- 
adventure, influence them to seek their insurance elsewhere. 





The Chicago Guaranty Fund Life Society. 

THE Chicago Guaranty Fund Life Society has appointed as general agent 
for the State of Ohio Dr. J. H. Oney. Dr. Oney will make his head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. In our notice of this company some weeks ago, 
we omitted the following particulars of its system, which may be interest- 
ing: The plan of the company embraces the accumulation of a guaranty 
fund to the amount of $1,000,000, by the payment by each entrant of $10 
of each $1000 of insurance, which fund becomes primarily a guaranty of 
the full payment of all claims on account of death, and secondarily, a source 
of dividends to persistent members which will materially reduce the cost 
of their insurance. The plan also embraces the accumulation of a reserve 
fund, for the purpose of limiting the liability from death losses to the 
American Experience Table. This is secured by a percentage reduction 
from the face of the policy in the case of those dying during the first five 
years of their insurance, and is not only equitable and a feature that has 
proved popular wherever intelligently introduced, but is also, in our esti- 
mation, one of the most potent elements of selection in favor of a com- 
pany, as to the character of risks, that can be introduced into practice. 
We have before us a copy of the report of the Auditor of Illinois of the 
examination made into the affairs of the company above referred to, and 
it fully attests the correctness of the company’s statements, the care exer- 
cised in the selection of risks, the fidelity with which funds received have 
been devoted to the purpose for which they were collected, the careful 
manner in which the books of the company have been kept, and the gen- 
eral trustworthiness of its statements. The directory of the company in- 
cludes some of Chicago's leading citizens, 





A Great Mill Burned. 


AxoutT one o'clock on the morning of September 16, during a heavy storm, 
the ‘‘ big mill ” at Chippewa Falls, Wis., was struck by lightning, and in 
a few minutes was enveloped in flames. In an hour it was totally ruined 
with its contents. It was the largest mill in the world, and owned and 
operated by the Chippewa Lumber and Boom Company, The mill was 
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originally built in 1839, having been enlarged from time to time till it was 
180 x go feet, and contained five gangs of 100 saws, five rotaries, one band 
saw—the only one in operation in the Chippewa valley—one double 
block shingle mill, three lath mills and two picket mills. Since it passed 
into the hands of the present company, in 1881, it has been run to its 
fullest capacity until the present season. Owing tothe increased amount 
of surplus lumber it has not been run of nights. Tne company has fur- 
nished employment to about 1200 men in the yards and mill, and at pres- 
ent employs 300 men in the miil. The annual capacity was about 
65.000,000 feet of lumber, 16,000,000 laths, 16,000,000 shingles. From 
1500 to 1900 horse-power is required to operate this immense mill. It is 
estimated that this is only about twenty per cent of the water power avail- 
able at this point, as there is a twenty-four foot head of water here. The 
total estimate of the horse-power is 80,000. The total cut for this season 
up to September I is 29,516,580 feet, or 270,000 feet per day. The first 
story was used as the rafting sheets, the second for a store-room, and the 
third, the principal part of the mill, where the machinery and operatives 
were. The machinery was valued at $100,000, The total loss is $250,000. 
The insurance is $45,700, of which $35,000 is in risks of mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, and $10,000 in stock companies. The Lumbermans and 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Company and the Mutual Fire Association, 
both of Eau Ciaire, each hold risks of $2500. The loss falls principally 
on the large number of workingmen now thrown out of employment, and 
it wi'l be a severe blow to the business interests of the city. As soon as 
possible the site will be cleared and the company will rebuild larger and 
better, so as to be in operation in the spring of 1887.—S¢, Paul Pioneer 
Press. 








MERE MENTION. 





—George W. Smith will represent the Liverpool and London and Globe 
at Boston, Mass. 


—C. S. Davis has been appointed agent of the Continental of New 
York at Plymouth, Mass. 


—The Employers Liability Assurance Corporation has appointed F. 
W. Sherman agent at Lowell, Mass. 


—The Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool has appointed Charles 
W. Holden its agent at Boston, Mass, 


—Isaac Borden of Fall River, Mass., has been appointed agent of the 
Guardian Fire and the Commercial of San Francisco. 


—The National Convention of Mutual Benefit Life Associations will 
hold its eleventh annual session at St. Louis, October Ig to 22, 


—A new marine insurance company, the Imperial and Colonial, will be 
started in London with a capital of £1,000,000, ten per cent paid in, 


—Coshocton, O., has voted to have water-works. The council will 
investigate the different systems and submit a report to the voters for 
adoption. 

—A reward of $500 is offered by the National Board of Underwriters 
for the detection and conviction of the person who set fire to South Royal- 
ton, Vt., August 30. 

—The Magazine of Artis a handsome monthly periodical which should 
be read by all persons having artistic taste. The October number of this 
journal is fully up to the standard of excellence. 


—Colonel David B. Sickels, secretary of the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, has been elected an honorary member of the North- 
western Literary and Historical Society of Sioux City, Ia. 


—During the months of May to August, inclusive, of this year, the 
tna Life Insurance Company of Hartford paid for death claims $504,547. 
Its payments from January 1 to August 31, 1886, reached the sum of 
$1,024,280. 

—The Packers and Provision Dealers Insurance Company of Chicago 
has been admitted to do business in New York State. Nicholas C. 
Miller, president of the Star Fire, has been named as its agent for the 
Metropolitan district. 

—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has decided to allow a 
rebate of ten cents where automatic hatchway doors are introduced. A 
good idea, for, as we have frequently said, there is scarcely a cause so 
prolific in heavy losses as the open elevator hatchway. 


—Edwards of The Coast Review of San Francisco is acknowledged to 
be a mighty hunter (he acknowledges it himself). He can show the horns 
of a mighty deer brought into camp, and members of the Bohemian Club 
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have signed affidavits to the effect that they partook of the toothsome 
morsel. But thereby hangs a tail, which Arthur Magill might unravel jf 
he could be induced to do so, but Edwards has him bribed in some unac. 
countable manner. 


—The Otter Creek Farmers Mutual Fire Association of Eau Claire 
county, Wis., will go out of business. Heavy losses and assessments, 
and the recent canceliation of a number of policies, is given as the reason, 
The treasury contains enough funds to liquidate all claims. 


—At the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange, Septem. 
ber 11, Hamilton, Wenham and Manchester-by-the-Sea, were added to 
the territory of the local board of Beverly, Mass., and will be rated. The 
members subscribed $250 for the relief of the Charleston sufferers, 


—A postmasters mutual benefit association is in process of organiza. 
tion at Chicago. All persons in the mail service, under sixty years of 
age, will be eligible to membership. The assessment at each death is 
fixed at $1; of this ninety per cent forms the death benefit, the limit of 
each being fixed at $2000. The remainder is retained for necessary ex. 
penses. The president is L. J. Sacriste and secretary, J. H. Patterson, 


—At the annual meeting of the State Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford on September 13, Ralph Gillett, Abner Sperry, B. R. Abbe, 
W. W. House, Dr. P. N. Ellsworth, E. S. Cook and Isaac Cross, Jr, 
were elected directors. Ralph Gillett was re-elected president, and Isaac 
Cross, Jr., secretary and treasurer, The secretary’s report showed an in. 
creasing business. There were no unsettled claims against the company, 
and the losses for the past year had been only $3,676.65. 


—On account of the demand made upon his time by personal matters, 
Chauncey Vibbard has resigned the presidency of the Family Fund So. 
ciety of New York. Hon. William Barnes, late Superintendent of Insure 
ance of New York, has been elected president of the society to succeed 
Mr. Vibbard. Mr. Barnes enjoys the reputation of having been one of 
the ablest Insurance Superintendents, and he has a wide reputation as an 
insurance actuary and expert. The Family Fund Society is to be con. 
gratulated upon securing his services as president. 


—At the meeting of the Boston Tariff Association, September 28, two 
plans for applying the coinsurance clause will be discussed. One is the 
Philadelphia plan; the other, submitted by the tariff committee, suggests 
the following scale of reductions to apply to all buildings, except dwell. 
ing houses valued at $10,000 or over: For 60 per cent coinsurance, a re- 
duction of 5 per cent in the rate ; for 75 per cent coinsurance, a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the rate ; for 90 per cent coinsurance, a reduction of 20 
per cent in the rate; for 100 per cent coinsurance, a reductien of 30 per 
cent in the rate. 


—J. G. Beemer, president of Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
in acircular letter replying to the letter by Montgomery & Co. of Chi- 
cago, published in the last issue of THe Specraror, says in conclusion: 
‘* The Lloyds, with its annual income of over $200,000, having the largest 
business, the largest reserve, the largest deposit and largest assets of any 
plate glass insurance company ia the world, will not miss the few hun- 
dred dollars of premiums so diverted, and are content to leave Messrs, 
Montgomery & Co. before the public in the position of trusted employees 
who, while appearing to be loyal, were surreptitiously taking business 
elsewhere.” The president of Lloyds charges Montgomery & Co. with 
transferring business to the Fidelity and Casualty Company, of which 
company they have since become agents. 


—We have received the full text of a very able address delivered by 
Major Mims of Atlanta, Ga, before the Northwestern Association on 
September 8 and 9. We regret that we did not receive this in time to 
publish last week in our report of the proceedings of the convention, butas 
liberal extracts have already been printed by us and others, it is nowa 
little out of date to reproduce it. In fact, events in insurance circles 
crowd so upon the heels of one another, that a convention which occurred 
so long ago as September 8, has become virtually a matter of ancient his- 
tory in the minds of the underwriters in general. Major Mims’ address 
was a very eloquent and very able one, and has been so commended by those 
who heard it as well as by those who have read portions of it. In the 
press of other matter upon the columns of our paper we are debarred 
from the pleasure of publishing it in full. 
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